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He said in part: 
“A postmasier in a city where I was 
holding an institute told me that he could 
tell a school teacher by the way she asked 
for her mail. I did not believe him at first, 
but a bit of investigation under his direction 
soon convinced me that he was right. No 
matter how soft and polite the request might 
be there was in it a subtle order. Well, I 
suppose that 1s one of the ways in which 
we show our fitness for the work—our educa- 
tion. 

“At Minneapolis, Minn., in the largest 
flour mill in the world, I stood one day for 
an hour watching a black Hercules seize the 
barrels of flour as they came forth.from that 
perfected machinery filled, headed up, and 
with bare hands send them whirling on 
their chains across the 200 feets of floor to 
hit a cleat not more than two feet long, 
nailed down near the door, and shcot down 
the slides into a waiting freight car on the 
siding, and during that time he did not make 
a single miss. When ais off hour came [| 
stepped up and said, ‘You seem to enjoy 
that work.’ “Yes, sah, I does. I'd ruther 
do that than be president. Most any fellar 
can be president, but there is mighty few 
fellars what can do that like I does it.’ He 
was educated. 

“A few summers ago I happened tc be on 
the driver’s seat of a big mountain stage 
drawn by four fine horses, when the brake 
gave way just as we had started down that 
long steep grade, full of sharp turns, with 
a towering cliff on one side and what looked 
to me like a bottomless gorge on the cther 
side. As the horses felt the sudden lurch 
of the stage against them they started at a 
furious run down the tortuous road. Stead- 
ily that mastertul driver swung them around 
those curves with the inner wheel grinding 
as much as he dared against the sloping 
walls of the rocky cliffs, making it act like 
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Some Good Things from the Associations 


‘*Derelicts’’ 


a brake, and in a little while he brougat 
them safely to a walk, in spite of the scream- 
ing and fainting passengers. He was edu- 
cated. 

“Last summer on our way into the won- 
derful Yosemite we were held up by the 
‘lone highwayman of the Sierras.’ Single- 
handed and alone he lined up five big stages, 
forty-five mei and women, and leisurely 
went through iaeir belongings without haste 
or nervousness. His tones, low and well 
medulated, his language pure and clean and 
correct, his every movement was business 
like and self possessed. He was educated— 
in the wrong way of course—but with pow- 
ers that would have made his a marked 
success in “high finance.’ 

“In the social world where we live every 
tramp and criminal and idler are derelicts— 
a living danger to every honest man and 
woman, a sinster menace to every caild, a 
crippling burdea to every form of human in- 
dustry. There are today more than %,000- 
000, of these derelicts in this fair land of 
ours, not one of them productive nor self- 
supporting and all living off your labor and 
mine. 

“When a derelict is found at sea, a sack 
of dynamite or a keg of giant powder sings 
its funeral song, but on land it is different: 
the tramping derelict we permit to drift 
about at will, on weary feet or jolting brake- 
beams, sometimes anchored for the winter 
to some warm jail, and in, some cases chain- 
ed to an unfeeling rock pile with a heavy 
hammer in unwilling hands. The pauper 
derelict we feed on misdirected alms and 
clothe in misfit charity; while the criminal 
derelict we exhibit for weeks before a cur- 
icus crowd and a jury of twelve good men 
and true, then hang him by the neck until 
he is dead, or send him to prison for a 
term of years until he is worse than dead, 
and all this at enormous expense to us all. 
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Every tramp costs us $800 to wear out 
his tired life. Every chronic pauper whee- 
dies from us $1000, including the undertak- 
ér’s fees at the end, and every criminal com- 
pels us to put up $1400 before he gces where 
police cease from troubling and judges and 
juries are at rest. 

“The enormous expense of our courts, po- 
lice and peace cfficers, penitentiaries, reform 
schools, detention homes and charities is 
very largely cn account of these derelicts. 
And do you realize how great a drain this 
is upon your slender earnings and mine and 
every other producer? 

“But where were these derelicts forty 
years ago? They were not in real homes 
where regular habits were enforced and 
tasks provided for big and little ones and 
they were not in the schocls of the day, nor 
were they beginning to learn useful trades 
under proper tutelage, for boys and girls 
brought up under such conditions do not 
become derelicts except in comparatively 
few cases. 

“During the Civil War an old maid seni 
$1000 to the secretary of war, saying: ‘Until 
now I never regretted being an cid maid, 
but now how I wish | had a man! I have 
use for one now to send to the front to be 
killed for my country.’ 

“Now, the paupers, idlers, tramps and 
criminals of the coming generation are in 


the schocels of today, or ought to be, and 
must be there. If they become burdens to 
society, who then is to blame? Fundamen- 
tally the home is to blame, or rather the Jeck 
of a right kind of a home. I do net neces- 
sarily meant religious home or the cultured 
home, splendid as they are, but the busy 
home; the home where every child is under 
reasonable restraint and compelled to do 
regular and inevitable and daily tasks. 
William McKinley said: ‘I believe | owe 
more to the chores I had to do every morn- 
ing, noon and night, to tools to sharpen, to 
build, than to any other one thing in my life.’ 

“It is a significant fact that nearly 60 
per cent of our pupils who enter the first 
grade never get through the sixth; that only 
one-fourth of them ever get into the high 
school, and that less than one per cent 
ever graduate from a college or university. 
The constantly increasing requirements 
made, the fictitious standards that are con- 
stantly growing higher, the artificial exam- 
inations that are increasing for the average 
child to pass, account for a large proportion 
of those who drop out. The kindergarten 
is perhaps as nearly for all the children as 
we have yet attained. 

“When our boys and girls grow up, 92 per 
cent of them must earn their living by the 
labor of their hands, and they have a right 
to demand that we shall train those hands 
and the brains that guide them.” 





The Human Haryest 


DR. DAVID STARR JORDAN, President Stanford University, Delivered at Los Angeles 


He went back to the time of Titus for 
his subject, when it was said that the 
“human harvest” was poor, when good seol- 
diers could not be procured, for the men 
of the day “had guano in their composi- 
tions.” He related two stories to the in- 
tently-listening audience, which, like the 
stories told of old by the Sea of Galilee, 
were given in parables. 

The first had to do with a man who raised 
ihe best brood of horses in all the world, 
by calling in to his aid the genii of varia- 
tion, who secured for him the best of varied 
characteristics; of heredity, which trans- 
mitted the qualitfes to the succeeding gen- 
erations; of selection, which took out the 
best again; and of segregation, which kept 
them apart. In the final estate of these 
splendid horses they were scattered through- 
out the world, and inferior ones came in to 
take their places. 

The second story was a dream that he 
dreamed of a breeder of horses, who con- 
tinually put them on the race track and kept 


them at the highest tension so that they 
could not produce their kind, and the gen- 
erations that succeeded were born of the 
halt, the unfit, and the inferior, left behind 
in the stables. 

Upon these stories Dr. Jordan founded a 
review of the nations of the earth and the 
reasons for their human harvest, good or 
bad. 

“Why did Rome die?” asked he, “not be- 
cause she became the thief of Christendom. 
not because she was rich, for the body of 
the people were not rich. The Romans died 
away and barbarians came in and filied up 
the vacant territory. The best were rooted 
out, and it is the man who is left behind 
who determines the future of the race,” and 
hore the speaker quoted the homely saying, 
“The hen coop will Always be full, no mat- 
ter how few the original number of hens.” 

From ancient Rome to modern France the 
speaker skipped, saying that “37,000,000 
skulls marked the glory of Napoleon, and 
the decendents that ought to have been of 
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these brightest and best laid low, were cut 
from the future of the land. A boy would 
stop a bullet as well as a man, and boys 
were sent as well as men to be food for 
powder. 

“France,” continued Dr. Jordan, “ put all 
her horses into the race course, and now 
today a commission has been appointed to 
inquire the cause of the deterioration of the 
French people, of the peasants of the coun- 
try, who are lower in statue, inferior in every 
way, and though leading normal, moral lives, 
are subject to present decay.” 

Calling attention to the Swiss guards who 
fell in the defense of Louis XVI, and their 
beautiful monument, “The Lion of Thor- 
waldsen,” the president of Stanford said: “It 
seems to me I can see the blight today on 
those cantons who continually sold their 
best to become foreign mercenaries, and 
left the propagation of the race to the 
goiter afflicted and the generally unfit, and 
those who kept their best for home con- 
sumption.” 

A clear eye and a steady strong arm, he 
declared, in reference to the Japanese, to 
be better than warlike traditions, some one 
having expressed surprise that the Japanese 
after 250 years of peace should have made 
such fine warriors. 

“If Japan had been 250 years at war in- 
stead, it would have been a marvel, indeed, 
if she defeated anything,” he added. 

“We had a war with Spain,” continued 
Dr. Jordan, “but we did not know Spain. 
Spain died of glory long ago, and the ex- 
planation might be found in the old saying 
about Castile, ‘She makes men and was:es 
them.’” 

Not from historians has Dr. Jordan found 
recognition of his theories in regard to the 


The paper read by Dr. Moore is as fol- 
lows: 

In additicn to the practical reasons for 
industrial work usually cited, there are two 
great theoretical reasons why the old-fash- 
ioned type of schooling is giving place and 
must increasingly give place to a better type 
of education. One is a sociological reason, 
the other is a psychological one. One is 
a consideration content; tae other of meth 
od. They agree in demanding the same 
sort of a reform. 

The social necessity that forces us to sub- 
stitute for the old-fashioned schooling a new 
content of instruction, is that the lessons 
that the child learns if he is te develop by 
them must come from his own environments, 
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Industrial Education 


DR. E. C. MOORE, City Superintendent, Los Angeles—Delivered at Fresno 





human harvest, but the poets have been the 
ones to note the signs of the times. Kip- 
ling was eloquently quoted by the speaker 
in several instances. “What does he know 
of England, who only England knows?” he 
asked with the poet, saying that out of the 
southwestern part of England has come the 
most of America. The loss of English sol- 
diers he left to Kipling’s Widow of Windsor 
to tell, and that fearsome “Revelry of the 
Dying,” “where the brighest have gone be- 
fore and the dullest left behind.” 

Coming home to the United States, which 
he described as receiving the best from 
everywhere, and having few destructive 
wars, Dr. Jordan spoke of the war of the 
Revolution, saying that the noblest wars 
always cost the most. 

“It will take two thousand years,” said 
he, “to make up the loss of the 700,000 
men of the North and South lost in the 
struggle of 61. The gaps have been filled 
up and you may not notice it, but the coun- 
try has noticed it. If they and the descend- 
ants they should have had, had lived, there 
would be more men now like Brutus, who 
would have brooked the eternal devil to 
take his seat in Rome, rather than that 
gang that had gotten hold of things in San 
Francisco.” 

“The principles for which we fought,” he 
continued, “equal justice to all men, re 
gardless of color or traditions, will last as 
long as the tree men of the natiou iast. 
so long as the ‘vir’ does not give place to 
the ‘homo.’ So far as political econem,’ 
is concerned,” he concluded, “the best po- 
litical economy is expressed in the message 


‘of the Christmas bells which will soon ring 


out ‘peace on earth, good will to man.. .. 


from his own age and from the pursuits and 
activities of his own people, not from a re- 
mote environment, another age and another 
people. If he is tc grow up well he must 
be allowed to be a member of his native 
community, seeing its activities, hearing 
about its activities, sharing its activities, 
comprehending ite activities and building 
his knowledge of the distant world of time 
and space, of history and geography, upon 
the foundation cf the rear world of working 
and eating, puying and selling, rejoicing 
and sorrowing. 

We have been saying over and over again 
in parrot fashion, for lo,—these many years, 
that instruction must proceed from the near 
to the far, from the known to the unknown, 
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from the obvious to the obscure. But we 
have overlooked the fact that the nearest 
thing to us all is the work that men are do- 
ing all around us and the remotest thing the 
work that men did in the most distant days. 
We have overiooked the fact that the thing 
that is known is the life of activity about 
us, while, except for its help as an inter- 
prefer, the life of the past need not even be 
understandable to us. All rich and potent 
education must lay its beginning in and 
proceed from a knowledge of the activities 
of cne’s own time. 

What method will enable one to familiar- 
ize himself with these activities—to know 
them? The psychologist answers “learning 
is a motor process.” It is the things that 
one does thai teach him; not looking at 
books cr listening to lectures. They be 
only supplementary process. It is only the 
farmer boy who has cleared the land and 
held the plow handles as it was being broken 
up and sowed it, harrowed it and watched 
it nervously until it ripened on the stock 
and then gathcred it in, who knows what 
production is. And there is only one way 
for the child in school to approximate to 
his knowledge, that is by going through the 
same process. And if one would know what 
manufacture and distribution mean he must 
make their acquaintance in the same way. 
So that in addition to the consideration that 
working studies fit one to undertake the 
work of life we have the further very sig- 
nificant reasons for studying them that they 
supply the beginnings of all knowledge and 
that they alone can be learned in the most 
profitable manner. 

Knowledge, of course, has two parts or 
sides—doing something and thinking about 
it or practice and theory. In the earlier days 
most boys and girls had plenty of oppor- 
tunity at least for the doing and sometimes 
even for both. They worked on the farm 
and went to school or they served as ap- 
prentices and learned trades nights and 
mornings and while doing so went to school 
in the day time. But machinery and the 
growth of towns cut down their work on 
the farm and the coming of the factory sys- 
tem robbed them of opportunity to learn 
trades by the apprentice method- The do- 
ing side of education became smaller and 
smaller and the school book or listening anu 
jocking side increased until it finally stood 
alone as the only means of training 


Hiow French Do. 


The supericrity of the French exhibits at 
the World’s Fair at Paris in 1867 called at- 
tention to the superiority of their school 
training and led a number of prominent 
citizens of Massachusetts to petition the 
yeneral Court of the state that inasmuch as 
“every branch of manufacturers in which the 
citizens of Massachusetts are engaged, re- 
quires, in the details of the processes con- 
nected with it some knowledge of drawing 
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and other arts of design on the part of the 
skilled workmen engaged,” and at the pres- 
ent time no wide provision is made for in- 
struction in drawing in the public schools, 
our manufacturers, therefore, compete under 
disadvantages with the manufacturers of 
Europe ; for iv all manufacturing countriez 
of Europe free provision is made for in- 
structing workinen of all classes in drawing. 
For such reasons we ask that the Board of 
Education may ve directed to report, in de- 
tail tc the next General Court, some definite 
plan for intrcaucing schools for drawing 
or instruction in drawing, free to all men, 
women and children, in all towns of the 
commonweaith cf more than 5000 inhabi- 
tants.” 

The legislature replied by making draw- 
ing a required study in all the schools of the 
state. It was put in to serve the needs oi 
industrial life. New school masters soon 
made it a merely culture study and the very 
people who had asked for it began to look 
upon it as a fad. Some years afterward 
manual training was introduced with ex- 
actly the same result. “The over-master- 
ing influences of school traditions have 
brought into subjection both the drawing 
and the manuai work,” is the report of the 
Massachusetts Industrial commission. 

It is said taat Bismark inquired of the 
officer in charge of the German exhibit of 
Philadelphia in 1876 how the German goods 
compared with those of other countries. 
“Our goods are cheap and wretched,” was 
the reply but since that time Germany 
through her technical schools has put and 
kept herself in the foremost place in Europe 
And no matter how successful we may have 
been in competing with her in production, 
we have fallen far behind her in point of 
technical education and in the industrial 
training of our people. In this superiority 
over us she possesses a national asset of in- 
calcuable value which we must reproduce if 
we are to hold our own. The great caange 
which she wrought in so short a time can 
be wrought in our educational system also. 


Should Approximate Life. 


At present our industrial training in ele- 
mentary and secondary grades is far from 
satisfactery. In some places we have man- 
ual work in al! the grades. We have in Los 
Angeles. But the character of tae work 
we are doing is far from satisfactory to any 
of us connected with it. My own view of 
all this work is that it should approximate 
as nearly as possible to the work of every 
day life. It ‘s net enough that children be 
highly interested in it and make wonderous 
products by it. And it is not enough that 
the exercises are such as according to an 
ancient and outworn psychology are well 
suited to train tzeir faculties. In addition 
the knowledge they are learning must per- 
forming should be such as they will have 
occasion to rcpreduce in late life. By way 
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of illustration, manual training may take 
for its prime object the work of teaching 
boys how to use the saw, the hammer and 
the plane, it may seek to impart the primary 
principles of carpentry. Its work may be 
upon large pieces for real and immediate 
ise in the school room or the nome. Or 
manual training may be of quite another 
sort. The manual training instructor may 
fill his work 1oom with a great variety of 
‘ools, more than any well equipped carpen- 
ter ever has occasion to use, and then ne 
may allow his boys to use the plane where 
they should rely upon the saw or the straight 
edge where they should use the plane. He 
may systematically unfit them for work with 
the fundamental tools by thrusting the ac- 
cessory tools into their hands all the while. 
He may keep them at work on dainty little 
insignificant pieces which are only toys in 
their proportions and in their utility until 
they are actuuliy afraid of a piece of weod 
more than a foot long. He may try to teach 
the fundamentals of carpentry. He may take 
them over a course of magnificent and tire- 
some models and turn them out at the end 
with a well established hatred of tools and 
tocl work. And this he is pretty sure to 
do if his own knowledge of tools and manual! 
training has been derived from a six weeks’ 
course of instruction at Naas or 120 hours 
of shop work in some American manual 
training norma! scheol. Now the same is 
true of cooking and of sewing. 


Educational Fetiches. 


Manual training is a fetich. The time has 
gone by when we should worship all kinds 
of it. We must ask not for manual train- 
ing but for a certain kind of it—the educa- 
tion kind. Some manual training is worse 
than no instruction at all. Some of it on 
the other hand is the best form of instruc- 
tion which any school can provide. 

And the same I think is true of polytech- 
nic instruction also. I mean polytechnic in- 
struction of secondary grade. What is the 
purpose of the polytechnic school? In the 
first place the polytechnic high school is 
not a technical college. If it undertakes to 
make engineers and technical experts and 
to impart the whole round of technical in- 
struction in four years, a thing which the 
college finds difficulty in doing in eight 
years, it will lower the standards of techni- 
cal education, debase the product and exist 
in a,measure ou false pretenses. There is 
no provision {n our school law which per- 
mits it to add ore of twe post graduate years 
to its course. There is indeed no provis- 
ion which enables any high school to add 
post graduate work to its course. The peo- 
ple have taxea themselves to provide in- 
struction of college grade elsewhere and as 
the higher education is getting its full share 
of the school tax now it is not likely that it 
will permit secondary schools to draw mon- 
ey for college instruction since the money 
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they would use would of necessity be taken 


from the lower schools.. | conceive there- 
fore that the polytechnic high schoo! is not 
and is not going to become a technical col- 
lege. While it would be much easier for it 
to occupy this fleld already worked out and 
well defined, than to work out a field of its 
own it must instead,I believe, bend its 
energies to working out a field of its own. 


Polytechnic High Schools. 

There is a distinction between the man- 
ual training high school and the polytech- 
nic high school. What it is I don’t quite 
know. I am going to say that the manual 
training high school is just an old time 
high school with a manual training work 
which a student in any course may elect to 
take along with his Greek or his Latin or 
his old fashioned mathematics, if he wants 
to. The polytechnic high echool on the oth- 
er hand is a secondary school, all of whose 
work is undertaken as a training for tech- 
nical activity and modified re-hash to ac- 
complish this end. The polytechnic school 
differs from the monotechnic or trade schoo] 
in that the laiter the trade school under- 
takes to impart the knowledge of single 
trades as thoroughly as that knowledge can 
be imparted by school instruction. The 
polytechnic school on the other hand en- 
deavors to impart a larger knowledge of the 
theery of grcups of related trades and 
somewhat less specific instruction and prac- 
tice in any articular one or them. The 
polytechnic school is a frale school, in 
that all of its work is underi»ken to prepare 
for technical activity. It is conceived that 


the character cf th» polytechnic and the 
trade school ig ret/ly much nearer identi 
cal than is commonly suppose! One of 
the chief objections of trade wiions to trade 
schools is that they profess ‘9 turn out fin 
ished workmen, a thing wae comes from 


following a trade under commercial condi 
tions. Educational considerations lead to 
the same conclusion. “Please take notice.’ 
says Sir William Mather, one of the chief 
English experts on industrial education, “cl 
the avoidance of teaching a trade to tue 
extent of causing a lad to say after leaving 
the industrial school, “I im a printer.” I 
am a cotton spinner,’ ‘I am a mechanic or » 
carpenter.’ In the first place it is detriment- 
al to the lad’s own interenis. He becomes 
somewhat conceited before he has got 
through with the proper training by actual 
practice. 

It tends to detericration of skill and in- 
telligence in trades, which can only be 
fully acquired through work done on a ccm- 
mercial scale. It will tend to discredit in- 
dustrial education.” 


Sergeants of Industry. 

This puts the business of the polytechnic 
school in a nutshell. It exists to provide 
sergeants for the great army of industry, 
managers and foremen of works. The fcre- 
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man must have handled the machine, he 
must know the elements of the trade. Hence 
the polytechnic school must teach the trades 
for which it expects to turn out foremen. 
But more, the foreman must know his trade, 
not by rule of think or by imitaticn, but 
scientifically. For illustration there is a 
difference between a puddler and a good 
puddle boss. The puddler should know 
how to work iron. The boss should know 
the chemistry of it and hew to add and 
subtract ingredients in order to make it of 
the right quality. 
Subjects to Be Applied. 

And that tie work in the high schools be 
modified so that the instruction in mathe- 
matics, the sciences and drawing shall 
show the application and use of these sub- 
jects in industria) life, with especial refer- 
ence to local industries, so that students 
may see that these subjects are not de- 
signed primarity and sclely for academic 
purposes, but that they may be utilized for 
the purposes of practical life. That is the 
algebra and geometry should be taught in 
the public schvols as to show their rela- 
tions to construction, botany, to horticulture 
and agriculture; chemistry to agriculture; 
manufacturings and dcemestic science, and 
drawing to every form of industry.” 

It is the business of the polytechnic school 
to lead the way in these things. Every- 
thing that it teaches must be taught poly- 
technically. lt must teach trades and to 
teach them i: must teach applied mathe- 
matics. The old kind won't do. Applied 
physics; the old kind won't do. Applied 
chemistry, the old kind won't de. Applied 
botany and biology; the old kind won't do. 
Applied history as the history of commerce 
or industry and applied languages, the lan- 
guages of commerce and technology. The 
polytechnic scnool should look very different 
from the ordinary high school. But instead 
of the real thing we have only pseudo poly- 
technic schools in our county as yet. In 
most respects their courses are hardly dis- 
tinguishable from those of the literary high 
schcol and even our trade schools keep rely- 
ing more and more upon the old book studies 
of their course and less and less upon their 
own constructive work. 

The French and Germans must be our 


leaders and furnish our models for this kind 
cf work. 





The Juvenile Court 


CURTIS D. WILBUR, Judge of the Superior 
Court, Los Angeles—Delivered at Fresno 


“I may as well begin by saying that the 
purpose of the Juvenile Court is to keep 
from putting the boys and girls who are in- 
clined to be wayward, inte jails where they 
will come in contact with hardened crim- 
inals. This system has assumed immense 


importance. Such countries as France, 
Germany, Australia, Sweden and England 
have sent cemmissioners to the United 
States to learn about the workings of this 
system. It is one that can be easily estab- 
lished. In every county that has a Super- 
ior Judge, that judge is given authority by 
the law to act as a Juvenile Court Judge. 
In a city where there is more than one Su- 
perior Judge, one of their number is select- 
ed to take charze of this work, and in Los 
Angeles the work fell to me. Last night Dr. 
Cook told you tiiat the new idea in educa- 
tion was the consideration of what is best 
for the child. A boy who broke into a store 
and stole only a package of gum formerly 
had to be tried and, if convicted, sent to the 
penitentiary, there to be associated with 
criminals of the lewest types, so that when 
he had finished serving his sentence he 
would come out net a reformed man, but a 
confirmed criminai. Think of the old Eng- 
lish law which commanded that a boy caught 
stealing should cie on the gallows! Youth- 


ful life was thus sacrificed, which might 
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have been turned into ueveful channels if 
the bey had een taken and corrected and 
not sentenced to death. 

“Happily, three years ago there was a 
law in this state which provided for the 
establishment of Juvenile Courts, and while 
I am speaking about laws, I should like to 
say that one of the most unjust laws at 
present on our statute books is that which 
makes the girls independent of their parents 
at the age of 18. It means that when a 
girl reaches that age she can enter a house 
of ill-repute if she so desires and snap her 
fingers in her. parents’ faces. Many is the 
time that I have listened to mothers who 
were pleading with me for advice about 
their daughtere who were running the 
streets until lite hours at night in cempany 
with lecherous young men and what could I 
tell them? The only thing that I could say 
was that thev ought to try to use moral sua- 
sion. Some day I hope to see this statute 
repealed and in its place a law providing 
for the girl reaching the independent state 
at the age cf 21. Already there has been a 
step in this direction. A girl can now be 
sent to the relorm schoo! until she is 21. 

“Let me tell you how we proceed in Los 
Angeles with our Juvenile Court: There 
are three classes of children that we have 
to deal with—those who admit crime that 
they are charged with, these who deny it 
and those who have committed a second 
offense after having been adjudicated the 
ward of the court. Another distinction is 
also made—those who commit crimes whica 
would mean imprisonment if they were ad- 
ults, are called delinquents, and those whcse 
home surroundings are wretched are called 
dependents. 

“In Los Angeles when a boy with crimi- 
nal intent is brought to our attention, he is 
cited to appear with his parents. The work 
of citing him to appear is done by probation 
efficers, of woom we have four. The boy is 
then made a ward of the court and remains 
until his majority. At present, Fresno is 
the only town in the state that has a par- 
ental school, but Los Angeles at the present 
time ‘thas $40,000 in the county treasury with 
which to build one, and I may say that par- 
ents sometimes are as badly in need of a 
place of detention as are the caildren. We 
have truant schceols, of course. There are 
two of these where these boys are put. 
These schools, I am told by Dr. Moore, have 
greatly increased the attendance of the 
other public schools in the city. And. that 
is the very best object we are striving for. 
What counts in a schoc! of this kind is a 
teacher with a controlling force. Near 
Los Angeles there is a certian Mrs. Linden 
who is in control of a home for truant boys, 
and I will tell you of an incident which il- 
lustrates the kind cf teachers that are need- 
ed in these schools. There was a young 
boy who had a propensity for running away. 
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Every time he saw his parents or teachers 
he would run away. Finally he was brought 
to this school presided over by Mrs. Linden. 
He had not been there but a few minutes 
when he decided to run away. He had hard- 
ly get out of the gate when he found that he 
was pursued by eleven boys of the school. 
He was caught and brought back. A second 
time he tried and with the same result, 
and still a third time he tried and found 
that these same eleven boys were on his 
trail. This sort of teacher who understands 
boys so thoroughly that she knows how to 
make them obedient and instill into them 
principles of right and justice, can accomp- 
lish a remarkable amount of good. 

“The elasticity of the Juvenile Court 
law permits the Judge to take children 
from their own home and place them in 
another. The purpcse of this is to get the 
child away from the evil influences that 
beset him at home. I have had occasion 
to investigate the influence that the home 
life of parents has upon the development of 
their children and I have found some squalid 
examples of this. 

“Boys and girls should be instructed in 
regard te the matters pertaining to sex. 
This instruction has always been said to 
come under the jurisdiction of the parents, 
but when the parents do not perform this 
duty, somebody must do it for them. | 
have come in contact with young children 
who could give the inhabitants of Sodom 
and Gomorra pointers in their knowledge 
of sin. 

“It is now possible for the Juvenile Court 
to place adults committing a crime on pro- 
bation. These men are of course, watcaed 
by probation officers. They are some of the 
most useful men we have, and I hope that 
the legislature will soon pass a law appoint- 
ing a probation officer in every town. 

“And now, in closing, I will read ten rea- 
sons why a boy does wrong, written by 
one of the boys in the truant schools: First, 
a boy does wrong because he does not rea- 
lize the thing; second, a boy does wrong 
when somebody leads aim; third, a boy does 
wrong when he does not mean to; fourth, 
a boy does wrong and thinks it fun; fifth, a 
boy does wreng and thinks he won't get 
caught; sixth, a boy does wrong just to be 
smart; seventh, a boy does wrong to get out 
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of another wrong he has done; eighta, a 
boy dees wrong to get what he wants; ninth, 
a boy does wrong to do a thing; tenth, a boy 
would not do wrong if he knew what it 
meant. 





Trade Routes and Civilization 


DR. J. W. REDWAY, F. R. G. 8. 
Delivered at Fresno 


In discussing the development of trade 
routes, he began with the roads of ccm- 
merce which lead from Venice and Genoa 
in the middle ages and led up to the build- 
ing of the Panama Canal, and pointed out 
that commerciai history of the Pacific Coast 
would from wow on be intermingled with 
the commercial history of the Orient. The 
formation of the Northern Securities, he 
said, was popuiarly supposed to have re- 
sulted from a bitter fight between two great 
railroad systems, but the truth was that 
the company Wa» organized to fight for the 
trade of the Orient. 

In the beginuing, Dr. Redway gave a gen- 
eral outline cf the trade routes in Europe 
prior to their being blockaded by the Turk 
and Saracens. Venice and Genoa at that 
time were the terminals of these trades 
routes, but after the Sarcens sougth to close 
the routes these cities did not figure in the 
commerce of the world to any great extent. 
All energy was then bent on finding a new 
trade route to the Orient, which the Turk- 
ish corsairs and mercenaries could not bloc- 
kade. It was at this time that Prince Hen- 
ry of Portugal, commonly styled the navi- 
gator, founded hire school in Portugal to 
teach the science of navigation. To this 
schoo] flocked all the brightest master mar- 
iners in Europe. At this time it was gen- 
erally believed that Africa was a peninsula 
and so one after another of the men of 
Prince Henrv’s school forced a passage 
along the coast of Africa until finally Bar- 
tholomew Diaz sighted what is now knewn 
as the Cape of Good Hope. Being nearly 
wrecked in a cyclone, he got back to Lis- 
bon in distress. He named this famous 
cape “Cape Furious.” A few years after- 
ward Vasco de Gama rounded the cape and 
when he cast anchor his ship was at the 
port of Calice. The effect of this discovery 
was not tremendous. Instead of concentrat- 
ing the commerce in Venice and Genoa, the 
center of commerce jumped up around to 
the Baltic sea. Little by little as commerce 
grew the power of the feudal lord disappear- 
ed and when after the smoke of battle had 
passed away cn the dismantled foundations 
of the feudal castle there had grown up 
the greatest epoch in commerce that ever 
existed in the world. 

The chief result was the lifting of all the 
western Europe from a very low plane of 
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civilization to a much higher ong An- 
other effect of the change effected in the 
trade route ot Eurcpe was the Spanish de- 
velopment of commerce in the American 
continent. 

The speaker then showed the manner in 
which the building up of the Erie canal 
along the lowest level between the Miss- 
issippi valley and the Atlantic seaboard 
had reduced ime cost of transportation of 
wheat from $1.10 per bushel te less than 


40 cents. It is now about 5. cents, 
he said. Dr. Redway continued by say- 
ing that the opening of this territory 


and completion of the canal gave a return 
cargo to vessels in the American trade 
before which they had loaded at Philadel- 
phia with sana and gravel for ballast and 
then dumped it upon the Goodwin shoals. 
The effect cf the return cargo drew away 
the commerce which had grown at Phila- 
delphia to New York bay and made the city 
of New York the metropolis of the country. 
The topography of the Mohawk valley is 
such that traffic between Buffalo and the 
seaboard is lifted less than 500 feet. Over 
the Appalachian mountains it must be lift- 
ed nearly 5,000 feet. It is the tepography 
of the country taat makes a great trade 
route and it is the topography which sets 
a price upon the freight carriage between 
Chicago and tidewater. 

The speaker next described the growth 
of trade routes across the United States 
which resulted in the formation of the North- 
ern Securities Company. Tais, the speaker 
said, was popularly leoked upon as a fight 
between two rival railroad systems, but 
was in reality a battle with the Suez canal 
for the control of the Oriental commerce. 
The battle, continued the speaker, is prac- 
tically won, and the route across the conti- 
nent and out ou the Pacific Coast ports has 
preven quicker and cheaper for high-class 
freights than the route by way of the Suez 
canal. 

The completion of the Panama canal also 
opens a route which will probably be the 
most important trade route in modern times. 
When it is completed it will prove to be cf 
the utmost importance to the Pacific Coast 
ports. The volume of business going this 
way will find a cheaper and easier route 
than by way of the Suez canal. Moreover, 
there is one tact with which the pecple of 
the Pacific Coast must deal for the first 
time in their existence, namely, that of con- 
tact with the Asiatic competition. 

“China and the United States are today,” 
he said, “the only countries in the world 
which are seli supporting within their own 
boundaries. ‘The resources of ccal and iron 
in each are great. China is now beginning 
on the same period of development that the 
United States began upon in 1864. Within 


a few years her territory will be gridircned 
with railroads. 


With her coal and iron she 
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will become next te the United States, the 
chief factor ii the world’s commerce and 
manufactures, and it is a study of problems 
of this sort that boys and girls of the Pa- 
cific Coast wil: be called upon to face when 
they reach the age at which they will as- 
sume contre] of this country.” 


Superintendent’s Biennial 
Convention 


Repert of the Committee on Legislation— 

We recommend that Legislation be enact- 
ed so:— 

I. That the Child Labor Law will include 
“places of amusement” among the occupa- 
tions prohibited during school hours to chil- 
dren under fourteen years of age. 

Il. That no child under 14 shall be ad- 
mitted to attendance at playhouses unless 
accompanied by an adult. 

Ill. That a child may be committed to a 
parental school by a City, a City and County 
or a County Superintendent of Schools in 
conjunction with his parents or by the judge 
of the juvenile court. 

IV. That counties be authorized to main- 
tain parental schools, the same to be under 
the direction of the County Superintendent 
of Schools ani the Superior Judges. 

V. That a truant may be apprehended 
by any police officer or other officer of the 
peace or by a school official. 

VI. That the Attendance Officer shall 
have authority te enter places of employ- 
ment to make investigation regarding viola- 
tions of the Child Labor Law and the Com- 
pulsory Education Law. 

VII. That the Compulsory Education Law 
be so amended that any schoo! district with 
a census population cf 600 school children 
may be empowered to employ a probation 
officer and pay him out of the funds of the 
school district and also that counties be 
empowered to appoint truant officers and 
pay salaries for the same. 

VIII. That teachers be 


paid an annual 


salary, payable monthly in as many monthly 
installments os are agreed upon in contract. 

IX. Giving schoo] boards same power as 
high schoo] boards in levying taxes was re- 
jected by the Convention. 

X. That ail teachers’ certificates issued 
by the County Boards of Education shall be 
subject to the same fees. 

XI. That primary, grammar, high and 
evening schoois shall be recognized as a 
part of the State school system. 

XII. That the kindergartens shall be re- 
ognized as a part of the State schoo) sys- 
tem. 

XIII. That the school census age be 
changed from 5 to 17 years to 4 to 18 years. 

XIV. That the law be amended so as to 
make clear the intended meaning of attend- 
ance at night school. 

XV. That section 1617 be amended so as 
to provide that Boards of Education and 
Boards of Trustees shall elect teachers on 
or before the last day of the school term 
preceding June 30, and if no election of 
teachers is held at the time stated, then all 
teachers under the employ of the Board at 
the close of the school term shall be re-em- 
ployed for the ensuing year. Unless a teach- 
er who is re-elected declines the same within 
two weeks after the close of the term he is 
bound to the Board for the term for which 
he is elected. 

XVI. That Boards of Education, High 
Schoo] Boards, and Boards of Trustees shall 
ve permitted tc expend district or city 
schocl] funds fer transportation of children. 

XVII. That jegislation be secured so that 
school authorities shalt be relieved from tae 
enforcement of the vaccination law. 

XVIII. That the laws pertaining to High 
Schools be re-written and harmonized. 

XIX. That the use of the words “High 
School” and “Higa School District” be har- 
monized. 

XX. That a provisicn be inserted for de- 
termining to what High School District a 
new common school district shall belong 
when the new district is formed in part or 
in whole from high school territory. 
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XXI. That « new class of Higa Schools 
be provided for—City Union High Schools. 

(a) Formed on petition cf City and Con- 
tiguous districts. 

(b) Board oi three, elected at large, one 
each year, at the general school election. 


(c) Board of Supervisors to levy and col- 
lect tax same as in Union High Schools. 

XXII. That the State High School Tax be 
raised to Thirty Dollars per unit of average 
daily attendance and do away wita tuition, 
and provide that each high school must re- 
ceive pupils from districts not having a 
high school as long as the high school has 
room for such pupils. 

XXIII. That the gevernment of County 
High Schools be changed from County Board 
to a District Board of three members to be 
elected at large at the general school elec- 
tion. 

XXIV. That the government of Union and 
Joint Union High Schoc! Districts be chang- 
ed to a Board of three members elected at 
large at a general election. 

XXV. That provision be made that terri- 
tory shall lie in only one hAigh school dis- 
trict. 

XXVI. That contiguous High School Dis- 
tricts may unite tc form one High School 
District. 

XXVII. As to clarify the provisions for 
forming County High Schools. 

XXVIII. (Recommendation) We recom- 
mend that after July Ist, 1909, all territory 
must be in some High School District. 

XXIX. That City and County Superin- 
tendents must hold certificates of ne lower 
grade than Grammar certificates. 

XXX. That special certificates may be 
granted only to those who 

(a) have completed the equivalent of a 
high schoo] education. 

(b) have special pedagogical training or 
experience in teaching, and 

(c) have bad special preparation in the 
subjects certified. 

XXXI. That the State Board shall issue 
special grammar grade credentials, etc. Re- 
jected. 


XXXII. Examination of teachers. Re- 
jected. 
XXXIII. That County Superintendents of 


Schools by and with the consent of the Coun- 
ty Board of Education may issue a tempo- 
rary certificate to an experienced and suc- 
cessful teacher, said certificate to be good 
until the next annual meeting of the County 
Beard. 
XXXIV. 
13. 
XXXV. That the law be so amended as 
to allow counties to issue bonds for erect- 
ing one or more high school buildings. 
XXXVI. ‘That the constitution be amend- 


The substitute which is now No. 


ed as follows:-— 
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“Section 3%. The Legislature shall pro- 
vide for a Superintendent of Schools in 
each county, and for such deputy Superin 
tendents as may be necessary to properly 
supervise the schools of each county. The 
method of election shall be determined by 
the Legislature, and the term of office of the 
superintendent shall be fcr four years. In 
combined cities and counties the Legialat- 
ure may permit the method of election to 
be determine! by the charter of each com- 
bined city and county. 

Signed 
BY THE COMMITTEE. 





High School Teachers, 
California 1906-1907 


This department will have to wait until 
February for lack of time to fill out details. 





Northern California Teachers 
Association 


Will those who have material for the Pro- 
ceedings of the T. A. N. C. please hasten 
and send it to the Editor of the “News”, 
P. O. Box 321, Berkeley, or to Mr. J. D. 
Sweeney, Red Bluff, Cal., as soon as possi- 
ble in order that there may be no delay in 
its appearance. 





Department of Biology 
1907. 


the 


January 22, 


To Teachers in Rural Schools and in 


Grades: 


The department of biology of the Chico 
Normal School, wishing to be of service 
to the teachers of the State of California, 
hereby invites you to send in for identifica- 
tion and for suggestions as to use in work 
with your classes—specimens of animal and 
plant life found in tolerable abundance in 
the vicinity of your schools. It is, of course, 
not always possible, and often not even de- 
sirable, to determine the species, however, 
we shall attempt to give as definite a class- 
ification as the case in question seems to 
warrant. It is felt that in a great number 
of cases valuable sugestion can be given 
and literature cited which will be of materi- 
al assistance to teachers and students of 
nature-study. When not possible to send a 
specimen a careful description may suffice, 
especially in the case of birds. In asking 
for suggestions please designate grade or 
grades you are teaching. 

Very truly yours, 
RILEY O. JOHNSON, 
Director. 
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SCHOOL ATHLETICS FOR 
THE SACRAMENTO VALLEY 

The semi-annual meeting of the delegates 
to the Sacramento Valley Inter-scholastic 
Athletic Association was held in the Chico 
High School building. Considerable busi- 
ness of importance was transacted. 

The first question to be settled was that 
of awarding the football championship for 
1906. It was thought previous to the meet- 
ing that the Chico High School would enter 
a protest to the decision in the Chico High 
—Chico Normal football game on last 
Thanksgiving day, but it was decided not 
to do so, and the championship was 
awarded to Woodland High without op- 
position, as it was recognized that they had 
well earned the honors. 

The basketball situation was not so 
quickly disposed of, however. During last 
fall the Chico High School and the Colusa 
High Schoo! teams played a game in which 
the Chico girls won. The local team de- 
sired that the game should decide both the 
championship of the Northern California 
High School Athletic League and the Sac- 
ramento Valley’ Interscholastic Athletic 
League, but the Colusa team rebelled. A 
settlement of the situation could not be se- 
cured yesterday, and so it was decided that 
the two teams will have to meetin the fu- 
ture to decide the championship of the 8. 
V. I: A. L. 


Saturday, April 27th, was the day selected 


for the annual field day, which will be held 


at Woodlawn this vear. This early date 
was selected in order to provide time for 
the playing of the baseball schedules in 
both leagues. 

Concerning the fleld program, a discus- 
sion arose as to dropping some of the 
events, as it was urged by some of the dele- 
gates that there are at present so many 
events that it requires too much time to 
run them off in one afternoon, and it was 
sugested that the high hurdles be dropped 
this year. The matter was considered at 
length, but it was finally decided to en- 
deavor to manage the events so that less 
time be occupied and the high hurdles will 
be retained as an event. A new feature 
was provided for, it being a half-mile relay 
race, to be run in four laps of 20 yards 
each. It was also decided to endeavor to 
secure Walter Christie of the University of 
California to direct the fleld day. 

The baseball schedule was arranged as 
follows: 

Chico Normal vs. 
Chico, May 4th. 

Secramento vs. 
May 4th. 

Marysville vs. Placer—In Marysville, May 
4th. 

Winner of the Chico Normal-Woodland 
game to play Chico High School for semi- 
finals on May l1ith; place to be selected 
later. 


Woodland High—In 


Dixon—In Marysville, 


July, 1908. 


Winner of Sacramento-Dixon game to 
play winer of Marysville-Placer game for 
semi-finals on May ilith, the place to be 
selected later. 

Winners of sermi-finals to play for finals 
and championship on May 18th, place to 
select later. 

June ist was selected for the date of 
the annual tennis tournament, and Wood- 
land the place of holding it. All schools 
entered teams with the exception of Chico 
High. The following schedule was ar- 
ranged: 

Marysville vs. Colusa; Woodland vs. 
Placer; Chico Normal vs. Sacramento. 
Winers of Marysville-Colusa set play win- 
ners of Woodland-Placer set for semi-finals; 
winners of semi-finals to play winners of 
Chico Normal-Sacramento set for finals and 
championship. Both singles and doubies 
will be played and the same schedule holds 
for both. 

Chester McDonald of Woodland reported 
that the merchants of that city are willing 
to provide a suitable cup as a field day 
trophy. 

In order to defray expenses, a tax of 
$2 was levied upon each school. 

Arrangements for having the league con- 
stitution printed in durable form were re- 
ferred to a committee composed of Jesse 
Munjar and Ed. Bennett of Chico. 

Woodland was selected as the next meet- 
ing place, the meeting to be held on Sun- 
day, April 28th, the day following the field 
day in that city. 

The roll call showed the following dele- 
gates present: Chico High, Jesse Munjar, 
president; Colusa High, C. Rutledge, vice- 
president; Chico State Normal, Ed. Ben- 
nett, secretary; Sacramento High , Carl 
Phleger, treasurer; Marysville High, Har- 
old Brooks; Woodland High, Chester Mc- 
Donald; Auburn High, Paul Hoffman. 


Woodland held the proxy of the Dixon High 
School. 





The Sonoma County Board of Education in 
session Jan. 6, at the office of County Super- 
intendent Miss Minnie Coulter determined 
to refuse renewals of primary teachers’ cer- 
tificates. In February, 1904, a resolution 
was passed that on and after June, 1906, the 
board would grant no more primary certifi- 
cates. Three applications were on file from 
teachers to have their primary certificates 
made permanent, but this will not be done. 
District Attorney Pond has held that under 
the law a primary certificate could be made 
permanent. A provision has been made en 
abling teachers holding primary grade cer- 
tificates to apply the credits on the same in 
securing grammar-grade certificates up to 
This gives an opportunity for 
those so desiring to take two or more ex- 
aminations or spend two additional years 
in the normal school. 
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EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 
CALIFORNIA. 
Edward Hyatt,...... Supt. of Fublic Instruction 
STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


eee, GOWER a nccccccccccas Sacramento 

President of the Board 

Edward Hyatt, Supt. Pub. Instruc.. 

Secretary of the Board 

Ge RS ins 0 cas bk pabnneee cease San Jose 
President of State Normal School. 


J. N. 


. Sacramento 


i) i is cccchecodecesctees Los Angeles 
President of State Normal School 
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President of State Normal School 
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President of State Normal School 
WreGerick L. Burke. ......cccccs:s San Francisco 
President of State Normal School 
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President of State University 
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Professor of Pedagogy. Univ. of Cal. 
STATE TEXT BOOK COMMITTEE 
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Secretary, Mrs. M. M. Fitzgerald, 405 Fillmore 
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Smith, A. E. 
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Whitaker & Ray Co. (See ad) C. M. Wiggin. 
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Macmillan Co., Berkeley, Mr. Ellsworth, T. C. 
Morehouse. 


Silver, Burdett & Co., 
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American Book Co., (see ad.) A. F. Gunn, P. 8. 
Woolsey, J. O. Osborne, C. C. Hughes. 

Milton Bradley Co., (see ad.) H. O. Palen, L. 
Van Nostrand. 

F. A. Owens Co., 
Esterly 


Berkeley, W. G. Hart- 


Berkeley, care Boynton and 





At the next meeting of the committee the 
state copy-book that is now in the course 
of preparation will be considered. Secre- 
tary Furlong said that the text from which 
the copy-book will be taken has not been 
determined, but there are several under 
consideration. 
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Notes 


At the laying of the corner stone of the 
new High School at Red Bluff last Novem- 
ber, the 10th, among the documents placed 
under the corner stone were two copies of 
the Sierra Educational News, sent for that 
purpose. 





The National Educational Association will 
probably convene in Los Angeles next July. 





The annual convention of the California 
Commercial Teachers Association met in 
the auditorium of the Polytechnic Business 
College of Oakland from Dec. 27-29. Among 
those present and taking part were: 

J. S. Sweet of Santa Rose; W. E. Gibson 
of Oakland; Mayor Mott of Oakland; W. 
W. Cooley of San Francisco; D. C. Ahlers 
of Santa Cruz; H. C. Ingram, of Oakland; 
J. H. Jansen of Fresno; I. N. Allen of Oak- 
land: Katherine Pfluger of Oakland; J. 
Barnes of San Francisco; David R. Glass of 
San Bernardino; F. O. Gardiner of Stockton; 
C. Weston Clark of Los Angeles: J. N. 
Sprouse of Fresno; H. E. Cox of San Jose; 
G. A. Pearce of Woodland; MissAnnie B. 
Glenn of Santa Rosa; Miss Winnie McLean 
of Napa; Edward Howe, Jr., of Sacramento; 
John W. Lackey of Los Angeles; Mrs. J. N. 
Sprouse of Fresno; R. V. Dixon of Oakland; 
etc. 

(Continued on page 16) 








Milton Bradley Gompany 


ARE NOW 
PERMANENTLY LOCATED IN 
THEIR NEW BUILDING 


147-151 Grove St., near Van Ness Ave. 
San Francisco, Cal. 

With a new stock of Kindergarten 

Materials, Brown's Famous Pictures, 


Manual Training Supplies and Teach- 
ers’ Books. 


New catalogues now ready. 














The General Educational Public appreciates the 


fact that 

Cc. F. WEBER & CO., 
Now of 521-523 17th St., Oakland, Cal. are head- 
quarters for School Supplies and School Furni- 
ture, and the leaders in 

GENERAL EDUCATIONAL EQUIPMENT 

Maps, Globes, Charts, Desks, Hyloplate Black- 
board, Bells, School Stationery, etc. 


For Southern California and Arizona, 
a complete stock and store at 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


we have 


210-212 N,. Main St., 














Mrs. L. V. SWEESY, Director 








School of PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC AND METHODS 


Berkeley, California 
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Published by 
BOYNTON & ESTERLY, 
at 
717 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
. BE. C. BOYNTON, Managing Editor. 


- Entered as second-class matter January 23, 

1906 at the postoffice, San Francisco. Cal., 

under the Act of Congress, March 3, 1879. 
Los Angeles Office: 525 Stimson Block. 
Portiand Office: 1200 Williams Ave. 








Published monthly. Subscription, 50 cents a 
year; single copies, 5 cents. Payable in stamps 
or by money order. Offered in combination 
with other magazines. For special offers and 
advertising rates consult the advertising man- 
ager. 

Subscribers will please notify us promptly of 
changes of address. We are not mind-readers 
nor clairvoyants, and if you move from Arizona 
to South Dakota we can’t guess it. 








Publishers’ Comment. 


Business communications concerning this 
publication should for the present be sent 
to P. O. Box 321, Berkeley. Call upon us at 
the First National Bank Bldg. 

Inasmuch as our mailing lists were de- 
stroyed and have had to be re-constructed 
from memory and by the assistance of oth- 
ers, we would greatly appreciate informa- 
tion from our readers who know of sub- 
scribers who are not receiving the “News.” 
Send also date of your subscription, with 
any renewal of subscription. 

If you wish to combine the “News” with 
any other educational journal, we will allow 
you to do so, for the price of the other pub- 
lication alone. There are a few exceptions 
to this offer, but only a few. 

If you wish to combine more than one edu- 
cational magazine with the “News,” add to 
their combined list price, 50 cents for the 
“News,” then deduct 25 per cent of the total 
amount and send us the balance. 

The following list of publications is sug- 
gested as being excellent for combination 
with the “News” at the price of the other 
publication alone, indicated with its name: 
Primary Education 
Popular Educator 
Normal] Instructor 
World’s Events 
Primary Plans 
N. E. Journal of Education 
American Primary Teacher 
Review of Reviews (Amer.) 

Modern Priscilla 
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We are offering the Review of Reviews, 
Woman's Home Companion and Success or 
Cosmopolitan, or almost any educational 
magazine published at One Dollar, together 
with the Sierra Educational News, for only 
$3.00, list price $5.50. 





Editorial 


We must apologize for the lack of a head- 
ing in the December “News.” The article 
on Industrial Education was quoted from 
the Message of President Roosevelt to Con- 
gress. In the absence cf the editor someone 
allowed the explanation to vanish. 


We wish to applaud the action of a num- 
ber of the teachers in sticking by their con- 
tracts. This does not reflect in the least 
upon those who with the assent of their 
Boards have s*ized upon the extended hand 
of Fortune and gotten an increase in pay 
cr importance. This commendation refers 
to those who did not “jump their jobs” and 
leave their boards in the lurch. It costs 
something to seep one’s word, and the man 
who does so to his own present hurt is 
apt to find it the best-paying policy in the 
end. We heara a man say last summer “I 
honcr the mar who sticks to his word. | 
have offered a position to a man whom | 
knew to be engaged elsewhere, and I need- 
ed him so badly that I would have taken 
him, even theugh he left without their con- 
sent, but when he stated that he was 
bound by his verbal promise, I honored him 
the more, for sticking to his word and get- 
ting two hundred dollars less salary.” 


At the recent educational meeting two 
events occured which are of interest be- 
cause of the human nature revealed. 

The first was the necessary invitation of 
the Southern California Teachers’ Associa 
tion to the N. E. A. It was scheduled for 
Philadelphia this year. The railroads dc 
not want it there. They offered no rates 
worth consideration to the Philadelphia 
meeting, but voluntarily extended the same 
rate to Los Angeles this year that they did 
to San Francisco for 1906. The Chamber of 
Commerce of Los Angeles could net if they 
wanted to resist such a call, and invited 
the N. E. A. to Los Angeles for 1907. The 
So. Cal. Assoc. could do no less than second 
it, although it will throw very heavy work 
on men whose time is already well filled. 
Se amid some joking, the invitation was 
duly given by the Association. 

They also as a matter of friendly in- 
terest extended an invitation to the State 
Association to meet with them next year. 
The representatives of the Association pre- 
sented this invitation on the floor of the 
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business meeting of the State Associaticn. 
Two gentlemen from Secramento secured 
a statement from the Chamber of Com- 
merce at Sacramento inviting the meet- 
ing there for next year.T hen somebody 
went around booming it, and when the 
matter came up, the Los Angeles invitation, 
made in good faith, was almost laughed at, 
in consequence of which it was withdrawn, 
and of course the practically unanimous vote 
of the Association went to Sacramentce. 
The points of interest are these. The 
Los Angeles bid was bona fide. The Sac- 
ramento offer was ill-considered, if not ill- 
advised. It came from no Teachers’ Assoc- 
iation, was not endorsed by any such bedy, 
was not wanted by local teachers. For this 
see their own newspapers. It was not pre- 
sented by anybody from Sacramento, and 
was lobbied tor to bar out another town. 
The reasons ter considering it ill-advised, 
are that the Teachers’ Association of North- 
ern California after being urged for two 
years, accepted the pressing invitation of 
Sacramento foi 1907, under the express con- 
dition that Sacramento City, and Sacramen- 
to County would unite, and that pressure 
would be brought to bear on Placer, Yolo 
and Solano Counties to join. If they did 
this, there would be no local membership 
of importance ior the State Association. If 
they save it tor the State Association they 


are breaking their pledges to the T. A. N. C? 


Supt. ENewine evidently realizes this, as he 
has protested lecally that their promise 
must be kept, and is not responsible for 
the invitation. 

There are either one of two solutions pos- 
sible. To merge the T. A. N. C. with the 
C. T. A., or to send the C. T. A. elsewhere 
It is an impossibility to have one follow the 
other at an interval of a month with just re- 
gard for the rights of either meeting. 'c 
would be well for the Executive Committees 
of the two to get together with Supt. Erie- 
wine and fix up matters, 
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Meetings 


Tulare County Institute, Visalia, Feb. 18- 
21. 

Kern County Institute, latter part or 
February or early part of March, Bakers- 
field. 

Santa Cruz County Institute, Watsonville 
probably March 15-19. 

Mendocino County Institute, 
Ukiah, in March or April. 


probably 


Sonoma County Institute, Santa Rosa 
probably in April. 
Riverside County Institute, Riverside, 


probably last week in March. 

San Diego County Institute, probably first 
week in April, at San Diego. 

Alameda County Institute, Latter part of 
March or early in April. 

Nevada County Institute, Week following 
Easter, Nevada City. 

The above dates will be verified and the 
corrections published later. 





Edward Hyatt, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, will immediately distribute 
among the counties of the state $2,756,541 
for the benefit and support of the public 
schools, this being the amount in the State 
Treasury, subject to apportionment at 
present: 

Of this amount, Sacramento county will 
receive $63,898.18, and the other counties of 
Superior California will be paid as follows: 
Alpine, $866.92; Amador, $19,057.30; Butte, 
$39,271.52; Colusa, $15,829; Del Norte, 
$6,004; El ‘Dorado, $20,263; Glenn, $12,772; 


Humboldt, $56, 501; Inyo, $6,907; Lake, 
$14,717; Lassen, $10,990; Modoc, $12,461; 
Mono, $3,553; Napa, $25,935; Nevada, $25,- 
731: Placer, $25,040; Plumas, $8,444; San 
Joaquin, $56,705; Shasta, $38,072; Sierra, 
$7,766; Siskiyou, $32,582; Solano, $35,429; 
Sonoma, $72,307; Sutter, $13,081; Tehama, 
$24,063; Trinity, $7,042; Yolo, $24,015; and 
Yuba, $16,177. San Francisco receives 


$477,479, and Los Angeles, $415,469. 
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Educational Gymnastic Play....$ .60 
Story of the American Flag..... .40 
Rocheleau’s Geography of Com- 
merce and Industry........... 1.00 
Civics tor Elementary Schools.. .50 
Advanced Knife Work.......... . 25 
Drawing with Colored Crayons.. .30 


J. H. MITCHELL, Coast Agent 








NEW BOOKS | 


Educational Publishing Co. 


Elementary Knife Work........ 
Young America’s Manual....... 
Action Imitation and New Series 
for Supplementary Reading in 
the First and the Second 
Grades, 11 vol., each.......... 380 
SE EI nb nc ckvc ccucceccece 75 


2046 Center St. Berkeley 
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(Continued from page 18) 

The following were elected officers for the 
new year; Mrs. F. Brownsberger of the 
Brownsberger Home Schoo of Los Angeles, 
President; F. O. Gardiner of the Heald’s 
Stockton Business College, of Stockton, 
Vice-president; H. E. Cox of San Jose, 
Treasurer; Edward Howe of Sacramento, 
Secretary. The Association will meet in 
Los Angeles next year. 





The Los 
which has 


Angeles Evening High School 
opened Jan. 2nd, 1907 in the 
Polytechnic High School building, has de- 
veloped the surprising enrollment of 325 
students in the first three nights of the term. 
The bulk of the pupils are enrolled in book- 
keeping, stenography, typewriting, mechani- 
cal drawing, Spanish and penmanship. All 
persons above the age of 15 years are entit- 
led to enroll in the classes, and the ages 
run from 15 to 45 years, most of them men 
and boys. Many of them are teachers who 
seek this oportunity of studying modern 
languages. City Superintendent Moore de- 
livers a lecture on “Education” each Tues- 
day evening. 

Prof. J. H. Francis, principal of the Poly- 
technic High School, is also principal of the 
Evening School, and has the following staff, 
most of whom are also teachers in the Poly- 
technic school: N. L. Gardner, chemistry 
for nurses; W. A. Dunn, general chemistory; 
H. LaV. Twining, physics; Robert Thomp- 
son, mathematics; F. C. Weber, stenography 
and penmanship; Dr. Charles Phillips. Ger- 
man; Helen D. Geis, Spanish; Kate E. Smith, 
English composition; B. H. Donnell, English 
literature and law; A. R. Redman, mechani- 
cal drawing; A. H. Hatherell, joinery; F. G. 
Maus, pattern making; George Winterburn, 
drawing; F. B. Hood, wood working; O. F. 
Lousley, gymnastics. 


C. F. Pratt, for the past three years con- 
nected with the firm of Whitaker and Ray 
Co., San Francisco, is now the manager of 
the Golden Gate Brick Co., with offices in 
San Francisco. We wish him a prosperous 
life. 

Berkeley has now in attendance over 
5000 school chilren, as the last official re- 
port of Supt. S. D. Waterman gave 4799 and 
more expected. 

Dr. E. C. Moore of Los Angeles is asking 
his city to provide $210,000 per year regu- 
larly for the building and equipment of 
new schools, to provide for the customary 
annual increase in school population. It is 
a good idea 

Saturday, April 27th, has been selected as 
the Field Day for the Sacramento: Valley 
Interscholastic Athletic Association, to be 
held this year at Woodland. See details 
elsewhere. 


Sacramento was chosen as the next meet 
ing place of the California Teachers’ Assoc- 
iation. The officers for the coming year are 
President, Morris Elmer Dailey, of San Jose; 
Vice-presidents, Philip Pryor of San Fran- 
cisco and C. E. Keyes of Oakland; Secre- 
tary, Mrs. M. M. Fitzgerald of San Fran- 
cisco; Railroad Secretary, F. K. Barthels, 
San Francisco; Treasurer, Fred T. Moore 
Alameda, 

Schools in many cities, notably Los An- 
geles, have had to close for a day or two at 
any time during the early part of January 
on account of the scarcity of fuel. 


Los Angeles City Schools report an en- 
rollment in January, 1907, of 19,045 boys and 
18,353 giris, a total of 37,398, a‘gain of 3414 
over the corresponding month last year. 


Rev. Myron Eells, one of the pioneer mis- 
sionaries in the State of Washington, who 
died last week, left a legacy to Whit- 
man College, of which he was a trustee, his 
private library. This collection of books is 
one of the most complete in the northwest 
and contains some of the rarest volumes in 
the state, covering the history of the Pa. 
cific Northwest. His collection of Indian 
curios will probably be given to the college. 

John C. Lane of Mendocino county has 
been appointed by the County Board of 
Education as principal of the Eureka school 
at Mt. Eden in the place of F. M. Carr. The 
vacancy was made by Mr. Carr’s appoint- 
ment as Assistant Superintendent of the 
Alameda County schools. 


Mr. Lawrence Chynoweth of Anaheim has 


been chosen by State Superintendent of 
Schools Hyatt, to be textbook clerk in the 
Superintendent's office at Sacromento. 





ROBERT FURLONG REAPPOINTED. 

The State Text-book Committee in its 
meeting reappointed Robert Furlong as sec- 
retary. The committee now consists of 
Governor Gillett, president; Superintendent 
Hyatt, Dr. C. C. Van Lieu and Robert Fur- 
long. The meeting was for the purpose of 
reorganizing and going over the necessary 
routine work. 

The new state speller has been approved 
and with some additional work the copy will 
be sent east to have the plates made, after 
which everything will be ready for the state 
printer to publish the text. It is proposed 
to have the spellers ready for the schools 
by next July. Secretary Furlong has pre- 
pared a list of Spanish-American words that 
will be put into the speller in addition to 
a table of towns and cities in this state. It 
is the object of the committee to install 
something strictly Californian into the 
books that will be hereafter made for the 
state. 
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Baker’s Action Primer, 25 Cents 


New Primary Reading 











Fox’s Indian Primer, 25 Cents 





This little book is based .on the idea 
that children love action, and learn most 
rapidly through their chosen activities. 
Many of the actions mentioned can be 
performed in the classroom, thus adding 
a zest to the reading lesson. The later 
lessons consist largely of nursery rhymes 


there 


reader 
have been described five types of Indians 
whose history is of special interest to 


In this. supplementary 


children. Their food, shelter, clothing, 
manners and customs have been present- 
ed in story form. With each lesson is a 
story taken from some Indian myth or 


















and poetry familiar to the child. legend. 










Send for Illustrated Catalogue of Supplementary Reading. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


163 Grove Street, San Francisco 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


























WESTERN “IT OURS 


A NEW MAGAZINE OF TRAVEL 


DEVOTED TO “SEEING AMERICA ON HER SUNSET SHORE.” 










Western Tours offers Hotel Information, and Transportation directions in- 
dispensable to the traveler. To ail places of interest, the conspicuous and the 
obscure to city and hamlet, to highway and byway, Western Tours points the way. 


Published Monthly, at 50 cents a year. 


Western Tours Publishing Company - - - - ~- First National Bank Bidg. 
Berkeley, California 


Please cut this out, fill the blanks, and mail today: 


eevetavy 





Western Tours Publishing Company 
Please send me Western Tours one year, beginning with 


ee ee ee se a ee 
. * 


ee number. 


eereeeeerer eee eee eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeenes 
eer eee eee eee ere eee eee eee eee ee 


(50 cents enc.) 
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BOYNTON & ESTERLY 
PLACE TEACHERS 





JANUARY Ist, 1907 


POSITIONS CLASSIFIED BY KINDS OF WORK 


University and College Positions Kindergarten 
President Country Schools 
Preceptress 
Matron 
Principal of Academy 
Regular Department Private School 


Special Department President 
Commandant 


Regular Department 
Special Department 


Grammar Principal 
State Normal Schoo! Positions Training Teacher 


Regular Department Grade Work 
Special Department Kindergarten 
Training Department : 

Grade Work 


State School 
Supervisor 


Public Schoo! Positions Matron 


City Supt. and Supervising 
Principal 

High School Principals 

High School Department... 
(Reguiar Dept 
(Special Dept 


Government School Positions 
Special Department 
Regular Department 


trammar Principals 
Grade Positions 
(Regular 
(Special Dept 


Total Number of Positions Filled... 2,897 


Under “Special Departments” are included Drawing, Music, Manual Training, 
Commercial Branches, Sloyd, Physical Culture, Athletics and Gymnastics, Military 
Drill, Elocution, etc. 





SEND TO OR CALL UPON US AT 


525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles, Cal. 
416 First National Bank Bldg., Berkeley, Cal. 


BOYNTON & ESTERLY California Teachers’ Agencies 











,™ 
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